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opportune time to talk.  I have expressed myself as clearly
as I know how."

His profound dissatisfaction with President Wilson's
course and his conviction that what he was saying publicly
in criticism of it was unpopular, is revealed in many other
letters, one of which was the following to John St. Loe
Strachey, London, on May 29, 1915:

"You are mistaken entirely in believing that the Ameri-
can public will ever turn to me for leadership again, in
the sense of acknowledging me to be the leader. Neverthe-
less, I think that things that I have said will finally influence
them and that they will in the end have to acknowledge
that my position has been right. Our people are ill-in-
formed and I think they took these statements of mine in
bad part. Certainly they were not popular, at the moment,
and they are not popular now. But in the end, just as sure
as fate, Americans will realize that what I have said was
true, and this even though they entirely forget that it was
I who said it."

The natural effect of Roosevelt's open opposition to
President Wilson's war policy was to restore him at once
to the leadership of his party. He became immediately
its spokesman on all questions relating to the war and the
conduct of the national administration. No other member
of the party could speak with such authority, and few had
the courage to speak as freely as he did. The result was
that his devoted followers began to press him forward as
the inevitable candidate of his party in 1916. That he had
no sympathy with their efforts, or belief in their success, his
letters plainly show. In a letter written on June 3, 1915,
he said:

"My feeling is that harm and not good would come if I
should again be a candidate. In the (Barnes) libel suit
that has just ended, the thing that to me was painfully
evident was that at least nine-tenths of the men of light
and leading, and very marked majority of the people as a